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True confessions? 


I must take strong exception to Con- 
fessions of a Stockbroker (June/July/Au- 
gust 80). There are intelligent investors 
and there decidedly are some very honest 
brokers who really care about the pru- 
dent handling of their clients’ invest- 
ments. These are the types who enjoy 
doing business in a thoughtful and civi- 
lized way and who invariably endure — 
nay, prevail — successfully over a period 
of many years. Truth stands the test of 
time: “You can’t cheat an honest man.”’ 
Arthur P. Mennier, Saint John, N.B. 


It is unfortunate that you felt a failure in 
our industry would be the most reliable 
source of information. Robert Osmond 
mentions he was fired after six months. 
No wonder — his guarantee was up and if 
he was selling or “getting into cash” in 
1974, a quick look at a Dow Jones chart 
shows that for most of 1974, investors 
should have been moving into equities, 
not out. 

W.P. O'Rourke, Toronto, Ontario 


Victimology attacked 


In response to Mr. Katz’s article entitled 
Looking for Trouble (June/July/August 
80), we feel that he so overstated his 
viewpoint that we question the validity of 
his statements. Many examples are given 
out of context and this leaves us ques- 
tioning his conclusions and the ease with 
which he makes such generalizations. 
While we have all encountered situa- 
tions in which it appears that the ostensi- 
ble victim may have played a provocative 
role, we strongly believe that when chil- 
dren are victims, the adult perpetrator 
must be held accountable. Specifically, as 
regards child sexual abuse, it is our con- 
tention that whenever sexual contact 
takes place between a child and an adult, 
the adult is ultimately responsible. Even 
in situations in which the child appears 
solicitous or consenting, the adult must 
be held accountable for controlling his or 
her own behavior. The adult has the ex- 
perience and, one hopes, the judgment 


of adulthood and should not abuse the 
child’s trust, affection and/or obedience 
to authority. 

Although Mr. Katz’s article is thought- 
provoking and perhaps offers a valid 
view in certain specific cases, we feel that 
for the most part his article is a dis- 
service in that it, once again, blames 
the victim. 

Barbara Goodman, MSW, 
Donna Nowak-Scibelli, MSW, 
Denise Gelinas, PhD, 

Incest Treatment Project, 
Baystate Medical Center, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


In some cases, such as the ones presented 
in the article, victims definitely must take 
blame for the crimes they have been in- 
volved in. However, this is not so in the 
majority of cases. Many charming young 
girls do not realize in any way that their 
actions can be considered seductive. 
These little girls are unaware that they 
are “flirting” and therefore cannot be 
held responsible for the actions of those 
who simply cannot control the urges they 
feel. Often this is the case with female 
hitchhikers as well. Some may dress or 
act a certain way knowing that they will 
get a ride, which is what they want in the 
first place. Perhaps a female who hitches 
rides is acting in a bold fashion, but that 
is no invitation for some man to sexually 
attack her. ss 

The article said: ““The report suggested 
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that somebody should study why women 
deliberately put themselves in such vul- 
nerable_ situations.”” Perhaps women 
don’t want to be put in this situation, but 
it cannot be helped. Incidentally, this 
“situation” would not exist if it were 
not for the men who pick them up and 
attack them. 

In this world we all want to put our 
best foot forward, whether it is in looks 
or actions. The writer of the article man- 
ages to condemn women who want to 
look their best by saying that if men be- 
lieve women are seducing them by look- 
ing or acting a certain way, what results is 
the women’s fault. 

After reading the article, I was dis- 
gusted that this study of crimes by these 
victimologists has been graced as a sci- 
ence. They are simply trying to find ways 
to shift the blame for some crimes, and 
that is no science. 

Jennifer Bullock, Burlington, Ontario 


I suggest Mr. Katz is looking for trouble 
by claiming his perpetuation of old myths 
is really a new theory. Even with my own 
very limited exposure to sociological 
methodology, I realize that exceptions 
and obscure examples are not the stuff of 
which theories are made. I am not saying 
that Mr. Katz’s examples are not “true” 
or valuable pieces of information, but I 
daresay they should be looked at for 
what they are: case studies in behavioral 
psychology rather than evidence for sub- 
stantiating theories of social phenomena. 

There is a growing body of opinion 
that classifies rape as a violent, not a sex- 
ual, crime. Mr. Katz does not differenti- 
ate between rape and sexual assault and 
classifies all his rape-victim examples as 
provocative young females. His attitude 
basically says to me that if you are a 
woman, you are asking to be raped. I 
find this shocking, especially coming 
from the pen of a credible social scientist. 
I suggest in closing that perhaps instead | 
of labelling himself a victimologist, Mr. | 
Katz should be called a stereotypologist | 
Or a progressive regressologist. | 


T. Clarke, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The Dempster Highway, which 
runs from Dawson City to 
Inuvik, may bring civilization 
but kill a way of life 

By Jim Christy 


“Albert Johns 


Plains and the, A 


Itis the northernmost all-weather road in 
the world, the Dempster Highway. It 
runs from near the fabled gbld-rush town... 
of Dawson City in-the Yukon to the new — 
city of Inuvik, 417-miles away.in the 
Mackenzie Delta. The road crosses the 
trail of the famous dog-team*patrols of 

the Royal North-West Mounted Police 
from Dawson City to Herschel Island. It 

was here that one patrol became famous 

for being lost. That:was the ill-fated pa- 

trol of 1911 led-by. Inspector Francis J. 
Fitzgerald and the highway Was named ** 
for the man who went.on the Fruitless FOS 
cue ‘mission, Inspector wW.i. Di De 
ster, It is the land the Mad Trapp a 
op, WHO killed. a° Mountié- 
and eluded io is 48 ae in. 
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The Dempster Highway, and what it 
brings, is going to change everything in 
this last, great wilderness. There are only 
4,000 people living in proximity to the 
road and they are all in three towns: Arc- 
tic Red River, Fort McPherson and Inu- 
vik. The road will change their lives for- 
ever and the road will bring others. But 
the most dramatic changes will be to the 
land and the wildlife. 

The consequences of the Dempster are 
staggering, yet they seem so very remote 
this first summer of its operation. In the 
middle of June one can drive 230 miles to _ 
the first and only service centre along the 
way and not encounter another vehicle or 
another human being. The road is nar- 
row and rough, so rutted and tortuous in 
spots that it shouldn’t be called a road at 
all. Tall Jacob’s ladder grows among the 
rocks and gravel along the sides as the 
trail snakes through a constantly varying 
terrain, from spruce forest along the 
Klondike River to vast open stretches of 
tundra. You can drive for miles through 
thickly wooded valleys where in early 
summer the young green leaves of the 
poplar trees seem filigreed in the sun- 
shine and translucent when ruffled by the 
breeze, and then suddenly a bend in the 
road presents rolling plains of muskeg 
that support little flowers like purple- 
larkspur and white chrysanthemum. You 
see strange mountain peaks, chimney 
towers and eerie mesas, white sulphur 
cliffs, familiar dun-colored hills and hoo- 
doos that seem to burst from the sides of 
granite ramparts. Crossing the fast-rush- 
ing ice-cold creeks called Peasoup, 
Scoutcar and Grizzly, the world of the 
south with its oil and construction men, 
its pipelines and syndicates seems not 
only far away but totally improbable. 

Near Tombstone Mountain and the 
Blackstone River one finds a prolifera- 
tion of birdlife, species either rare or ex- 
tinct in most parts of the world. You 
stand on the edge of the road and can 
see swallows and owls, ospreys, hawks, 
golden eagles and peregrine falcons. In 
the autumn, even an untrained eye can 
spot a couple of dozen moose moving 
across the hills and on the Eagle Plains 
every October the caribou, thousands of 
them, make the annual migration to their 
calving grounds on the Arctic coastal 
plain near the Alaska border. 

In the evening at a campfire along the 
river in the silence of the famous north- 
ern night, staring at the sky or the shad- 
ows of the mountains, change seems re- 
mote and unlikely. But the prospect of it 
is eerie, like a spectre lying in wait. A 
monster from an alien world, the South, 
Outside, a technological ogre dripping 


Dream road: for years 
planners have yearned for a 
northern road. Now the people 
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motels and black gold and coming closer. 
Coming up the road. 

Until the Alaska Highway was com- 
pleted in 1943, there were no highways in 
the Yukon, only local roads around set- 
tlements and mining areas. In the early 
fifties it was seen that roads would be a 
cheaper form of transportation than the 
historical artery of travel, the Yukon 
River. Also, the five-month season of the 
river was not adequate for the demands 
of increased mineral exploration. A road 
was built linking Stewart Crossing and 
the mining districts of Keno Hill and 
Mayo with Dawson City. It then seemed 
feasible to connect Dawson City with the 
Eagle Plains, where some early mineral 
exploration was being conducted. 

But northern road planning did not be- 
gin until 1953, after creation of the fed- 
eral Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, whose mandate was 
to propose long-range northern develop- 
ment. By the end of 1955 it had come up 
with the idea of an Eagle Plains road, 
which later became the Dempster. But 
this notion had low priority. It was the 
federal government’s belief that expendi- 
tures to encourage economic develop- 
ment should be made in southern areas 
where they would benefit the most Cana- 
dians. The Liberal government needed to 
see a clear return for its money; it had no 
desire to take a chance on mere poten- 
tial. If the government knew the re- 
sources-were there, then perhaps... . 

Such was the situation when the Con- 
servatives took over in the summer of 
1957. The new minister was Alvin Hamil- 
ton, who was to become the person most 
responsible for the decision to build the 
road. Hamilton’s northern connection 
went back to a relative who had panned 
for gold on Bonanza Creek. Other mem- 
bers of his family had gone out to Great 
Bear Lake and Melville Island. Northern 
development was essential to the Con- 
servative party platform, a platform 
Hamilton himself had helped draft in 
1948. 

“We knew instinctively that the only 
thing that could distinguish this party and 
enable it to fulfill its destiny in the politi- 
cal history of Canada was for it to turn its 
attention to its great historic mission . . . 
the building of a nation in the northern 
half of this continent.” 

Hamilton gave top priority to the 
Dempster, ‘the shortest thrust to the 
Arctic coast.’’ He also believed that the 
highway would aid Canada in asserting 
sovereignty over the as yet unclaimed 
Arctic islands. The ultimate destination 
of the road was pushed on to a town that 
wasn’t even in existence. The future site 
of Inuvik was then known to planners as 
Aklavik East Three, after an Imperial 
Oil camp on the spot. Inuvik was being 
constructed to replace Aklavik, which 
__was prone to flooding. 
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The most feasible route had to be de- 
termined — a difficult task, since most of 
the area was unexplored. There was also 
wrangling over cost per mile of road 
building. These discussions were inter- 
rupted by the election of February 1958. 

Roads in the north, especially the one 
to the Arctic, were at the centre of the 
election campaign. Diefenbaker made 
them the focus of his opening address in 
Winnipeg on February 12. It was the 
“This is the vision”’ speech: 

‘“‘We intend to start a vast roads pro- 
gram for the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories which will open up for explor- 
ation vast new oil and mineral areas — 30 
million acres! This is the vision! .. . We 
are fulfilling the vision and the dream of 
Canada’s first prime minister — Sir John 
A. Macdonald. He saw Canada from 
East to West. I see a new Canada - a 
Canada of the North.” 

Lester Pearson countered by declaring 
the vision behind such a building pro- 
gram really extended from “‘igloo to ig- 
loo.”’ But Pearson lost. 


When the 
Dempster was 
planned, no 
consideration was 
given to the 
impact it might 
have on the 
people of the 
area or on the 
environment 


Hamilton was allocated $100 million 
for the northern roads program and jus- 
tified the money by referring to the heri- 
tage of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Ground and air surveys began in the 
summer of 1958 to locate the route of the 
highway and construction was under way 
the next year. Building was spurred on 
by the announcement on August 17, 
1959, that oil had been discovered on the 
Eagle Plains. 

Then Hamilton was replaced as minis- 
ter by Walter Dinsdale in October of 
1960. Dinsdale was not enthusiastic 
about the road. When the Eagle Plains 
discovery proved not to be of commercial 
proportions, he had an excuse for slow- 
ing construction. Only 12 miles were 
built during Dinsdale’s two years in of- 
fice. And when the Liberals regained 
power in April 1963, construction ceased 
entirely. Ironically, it was the new minis- 
ter, Arthur Laing, who officially named 
the road after Inspector Dempster, who 


had led the search for the lost patrol 
more than 50 years earlier. 

It was as if the road had to be named 
before it could be filed and forgotten. 
The plan was in abeyance until 1968, 
when oil and gas were discovered on the 
North Slope at Prudhoe Bay. The road 
again gained high priority since obviously 
it could be of use if a pipeline were built 
across the northern Yukon. Neverthe- 
less, yet another three years would elapse 
before construction began again. 

In early 1979 the Eagle Lodge com- 
plex, consisting of a hotel/restaurant, 
service station, trailer hookup and small 
aircraft emergency landing strip, was 
completed at a cost of $3.5 million. In 
September of that year the road finally 
made it through to Inuvik. 

When the road was planned, no con- 
sideration whatsoever was given to the 
impact it might have on either the people 
or the environment. There was not much 
public interest in environmental issues in 
the fifties and what activities there were 
focused on more populous regions where 
an immediate threat existed. The area 
through which the Dempster would pass 
is SO remote as to be incomprehensible to 
most Outsiders. Furthermore, the people 
who might protest such desecration of 
the wilderness lived thousands of miles 
away. Given the climate of the fifties, the 
government might be excused for its lack 
of interest in the environment but, as in- 
dicated, construction dragged to a halt 
and inched along through the sixties and 
seventies, when these same issues as- 
sumed paramount importance. 

The government counters charges of 
negligence by pointing to fact-finding 
missions undertaken in 1967 and 1975, 
which they claim indicate the support of 
local people for the highway. The people 
from whom the missions got their facts 
were members of the Whitehorse and In- 
uvik chambers of commerce and the Can- 
adian Petroleum Association. The com- 
mittee’s conclusion was that the northern 
roads policy was “widely well-accepted 
and considered to be an excellent means 
of opening up the country.” 

In 1972 the federal Public Works De- 
partment commissioned a Vancouver 
company, Schultz International Ltd., to 
do an environmental survey of the area, 
but it stressed that “the terms of refer- 
ence of this study exclude any socioeco- 
nomic content.”’ The survey group con- 
sisted of half a dozen scientists, and its 
job was merely to present an overview of 
the situation. Time and limited funds re- 
stricted the extent and depth of the 
study. Complex ecological relationships 
were not explored. Nevertheless, the 
Schultz report quietly condemned the 
road, citing the damage to wildlife and 
plant species. It concluded that the most 
damage “would arise from man’s activi- 
ties after the highway is built.” 
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The report urged thorough follow-up 
studies of caribou and bird life, engineer- 
ing and geophysical reports and an edu- 
cation program on environmental mat- 
ters for surveyors, engineers, contractors 
and equipment operators. It also stressed 
the need for an archeological study of the 
highway area. 

None of these studies has been con- 
ducted in a thorough manner, although a 
brief archeological investigation of the 
Dempster route was undertaken by Rich- 
ard Morlan of the National Museum of 
Man in 1973. During the first afternoon 
in the field Morlan found three sites that 
had been exposed and disturbed by road- 
building equipment. The northern Yu- 
kon is one of the most significant regions 
in the world for archeological investiga- 
tion; it is the only substantial area in 
Canada that was not glaciated during the 
Ice Age and therefore presents a continu- 
ous record of human habitation available 
for study. The oldest artifact discovered 
in the Western Hemisphere, a tool of 
caribou bone dating back 27,000 years, 
was found on Old Crow Flats. The build- 
ing of the road and the resultant traffic 
desecrates sites in this nearly unexplored 
land. 

The government’s second fact-finding 
committee, in 1975, did not make the re- 
sults of either the Schultz investigation or 
the Morlan survey available to the people 
it visited. Furthermore, its meetings were 


restricted to Dawson City, Whitehorse 
and Inuvik. It would again claim to have 
the support of the people, although it did 
not visit the only two towns along the 
route, Fort McPherson and Arctic Red 
River. 

The Schultz information was finally re- 
leased to the Berger pipeline inquiry in 
1976. The Dempster Highway did not 
really fall within the concerns of the in- 
quiry but it provided a voice of protest 
for environmentalists and Indian groups. 
The Yukon Territory government, con- 
servation groups and native associations 
went toe to toe with the federal govern- 
ment and, in keeping with history, the 
road went through. 

The Porcupine caribou herd is the 
most important wildlife resource in the 
Yukon, and the Dempster Highway dis- 
sects its winter range and traditional mi- 
gration routes. Ecologists fear the herd 
might be decimated by hunting, delayed 
in reaching the calving grounds, which 
means newborn calves would .be more 
vulnerable to predators, or, if the caribou 
didn’t cross, that their range would be re- 
duced to a size insufficient to support the 
full herd. 

Other than caribou, the animals that 
will be most harmed by the road are the 
Dall sheep and grizzly bears. Northwest- 
ern Canada and the barrens of Alaska 
are the last ranges of the grizzly. They 
will now be subjected to an increased 
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number of hunters. The bears will be at- 
tracted by food and garbage to the camp- 
sites; because they are dangerous to peo- 
ple, this will lead to their extermination. 

Not only does the Dempster provide 
easier access to the Dall sheep, but there 
is a fear that the road will partition their 
range. They are extremely sensitive ani- 
mals and will be affected by traffic 
sounds, the intrusions of equipment, 
lights, rock blasting, noisy helicopters. 

One could go on and on about the dan- 
gers to wildlife. One might as well say 
goodbye to such endangered species as 
the osprey and the peregrine falcon; fol- 
lowing them into oblivion might be the 
golden and bald eagles. This danger is 
not only due to the disturbance of nesting 
sites and illegal shooting — it has already 
been reported that poachers are captur- 
ing the rare peregrine falcons and selling 
them to collectors on the Outside. 

The native people in the towns of Fort 
McPherson and Arctic Red River still 
trap and fish for a living to varying ex- 
tents but the road will provide other ways 
to obtain a living. These ways may, and 
probably will, prove to have detrimental 
side effects, but there will be jobs avail- 
able. The coming of the road may, how- 
ever, effectively kill the town of Old 
Crow on the Porcupine River. The econ- 
omy of this northernmost Yukon com- 
munity is totally dependent on hunting, 
fishing and trapping. Every male 15 and 
over participates in the spring caribou 
hunt, fishes in the Porcupine River and 
traps muskrat in the Old Crow Flats. If 
this way of life is destroyed there is noth- 
ing to replace it. 

Arctic Red River, a Loucheux Indian 
settlement of 150 people dependent on 
fishing, is located at the junction of the 
Arctic Red and Mackenzie rivers to take 
advantage of the ideal fishing. Now, with 
the Dempster Highway completed, these 
fishing sites can be approached from Fort 
McPherson and Inuvik. Without its rea- 
son for existence, Arctic Red River may 
also become a ghost town. 

Edward Nazon is a Loucheux who lives 
in a cabin high up on the banks of the 
Mackenzie across from Arctic Red Riv- 
er. His lined face is the color of an old 
penny and he wears handmade moccasins 
beaded and trimmed with rabbit fur. “! 
have been hunting and trapping for mink 
and muskrat when Fort McPherson and 
Arctic Red River were only mission set- 
tlements and nobody had even dreamed 
of Inuvik. I used to have a line to the 
north but when they built Inuvik I came 
here to get away. Then they built the 
road down here to the river. Now I don’t 
have anywhere else to go.” 

He says there have been some tourists 
around, but not many. Any tourists at al! 
were a Startling innovation in this part of 
the world. “I had a lady from New Zea- 
land come last year with her cameras. 


Taking pictures of me and my old wife 
and our wood stove. She had never seen 
a wood stove. I’d go somewhere else if I 
wasn’t so old.” 

There is no one, not even the most ar- 
dent booster of the Dempster, who can 
claim the road won’t seriously change the 
life of the native communities. Family 
life and values, personal and community 
identity will all be altered irrevocably. As 
the Berger inquiry reported: ““There can 
be no control over what comes in 
through television and the people who 
come in... . It seems obvious that televi- 
sion, highway and employment influ- 
ences must all interact with each other, 


but with what specific consequences no 
one can accurately foretell.” 

Some specific consequences are not 
that difficult to foretell. For example, the 
town of Fort McPherson had flourished 
on hunting, fishing and trapping since its 
origin in 1840 as a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trading post. It is situated on a bluff 
above the Peel River 25 miles west of 
Arctic Red River and 343 miles from the 
beginning of the Dempster Highway. In 
the three years since Fort McPherson has 
been connected with Inuvik by road, al- 
cohol consumption has tripled. The tradi- 
tional economy has been altered by the 
presence of a motel, canvas products fac- 
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tory and government jobs. 

Inuvik is the stage upon which change 
is revealed most dramatically. The town 
of 3,116 sits on the east channel of the 
Mackenzie River. Dust blows down the 
street past and through pastel-painted 
houses on stilts. Past the igloo church. 
Ravens three feet tall perch like gar- 
goyles on the roofs of buildings that serve 
as the business district. Suddenly, with a 
loud flapping of prehistoric wings that 
glint purple, the color of a gun barre! i 
the sun, they swoop down on bits of trash 
that blow along the street or float on mud 
puddles among the junk of vacant lots. 
You can see these great black anachro- 
nisms prowling underthe aluminum “‘utili- 
dors,”’ scavenging for garbage tossed into 
the February snows and only just now 
exposed. 

In the dining room of the Mackenzie 
Hotel one sees construction men and oil 
workers in grubby clothes and muddy 
boots eating lobster bisque and coq au 
vin, grease-blackened hands warming 
brandy snifters and pawing tiny silver 
forkfuls of Black Forest cake. These men 
talk readily about their work. Of projects 
starting here, new drilling over there. 
Overtime dominates the conversations. 
Overtime and how to get more of it. 
There is little room in the talk for ecolog- 
ical concerns. 

Richard Hill, a former mayor of Inu- 
vik, is one of the Dempster’s chief sup- 
porters. ‘““Look at the advantages,” he 
says, checking them off on his fingers. 
“Cheaper freight, a tourist boom, which 
means employment in gas stations and 
restaurants, in motels and camping facili- 
ties, easy travel in and out.” 

Gordon Robertson is another resident 
who looks forward to the first wave of 
tourism. He operates East Three Tours 
and offers boat and fly-fishing trips. He is 
optimistic but cautious: “I don’t think 
there will be many tourists for awhile. 
There aren’t enough facilities.”’ 

Dan Holman, the rumpled publisher of 
Inuvik’s newspaper, The Drum, agrees: 
“The problem is the city fathers are all 
for tourism but they won’t gamble and 
build the facilities to accommodate the 
people. There are only three motels. But 
then maybe that’s a good thing. People 
shouldn’t come up here expecting too 
much comfort.”’ 

In Inuvik the bars are where one finds 
things out. After all, you either work or 
drink. The Mad Trapper Lounge is a 
low-ceilinged room decorated with cus- 
tomer’s dollar bills and it was in there 
that the primary evidence of an alien cul- 
ture was displayed. The band had been 
booked Outside and consisted of four 
kids who could have been from an‘ 
southern subdevelopment. They had : 
certain look on their faces not seen « 
people born before 1950. They posiured 
and played music from the suburbs. 
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MORE MEN SMOKE IT THAN ANY OTHER 


s 


MPHORA: REGULAR BROWN; 


AY 


White men imitating black men, singing 
words that were obscene because they 
were not meant. It was an insincerity 
rooted in the neurosis of another way of 
life, an attitude that cannot help but be 
spread around. 

Over at the Mackenzie Lounge they 
were playing country music. Two Inuit 
women got into a fight and knocked ove: 
a few tables, spilled a dozen glasses of 
beer. When it was all over, a couple 
their late forties got to talking about th 
Dempster. He was a husky white man 
who looked like country singer Johnny 
Cash, his lady friend, an Indian born ona 
trapline along the Rat River. ‘“This town 
is sure going to boom,” he declared. 

The woman was quick to challenge 
him, “Oh yeah? I’ve been hearing that 
for a few years now and I ain’t seen it 
yet.;’ 

“But the Dempster is only just now 
finished. It will start up for sure.”’ 

“Don’t bet on it. It might help your 
people but I don’t see it helping mine.” 

“Ah, don’t say that.” 

“Well it’s the truth, ain’t it? The In- 
dian people always lose out.” 

Everyone was quiet for a couple of 
minutes until the woman said, “You 
know, there is not one Indian or Inuit in 
the whole of Inuvik who lives off the 
land. They all work for the government.” 

It was an astounding statement and it 
turned out to be true. Two thousand of 
the townspeople are native. They have 
been turned into dark-skinned versions 
of southern civil servants. 

After last call, the sun was still shining 
on the dusty streets of Inuvik, making it 
impossible to go to sleep. Down by the 
Mackenzie River, whose waters throw an 
eerie golden color in the glow of the mid- 
night sun, one is aware of extremes, of 
being near the absolute end of the earth. 
There was only the flood plain left, then 
the Arctic Ocean. 

It was now possible to turn around and 
drive south, back down the twisting, rut- 
ted Dempster and keep going, as far as 
possible, and arrive at the earth’s other 
end, the very tip of Tierra del Fuego. 
The ends of the earth are being tied to- 
gether with neat ribbons of road. 

From this perspective, that is a very 
sad thing and it has to do with more than 
the end of the last frontier. The road will 
be good for some people and a traged) 
for others. It will destroy vast numbers of 
wildlife and there is no way around that 
fact, no way to deny it will happen. The 
big change is coming and it is irrevoca- 
ble. The highway will bring the world, 
but it will also reveal an immense land 
that is unlike any other in the world. One 
can hope that sufficient numbers of peo 
ple will be sufficiently awed to contr 
the damage 

But that is a slim hope based on no 
precedent at all. # 
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